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FREIK^H  MOROCCO  INCREASED 
CITRUS  EXPORTS  IN  195^-55 

Citrus  exports  from  French  Morocco  reached  a  record  high  of  ^,031,000 
boxes  in  the  195^-55  export  season  (October  through  June).    This  is  a  26- 
percent  increase  over  last  season's  exports  of  2,973,000  boxes,  Tiie 
exports  vere  mostly  oranges,  lath  France  talcing  83  percent  of  the  total 
citrus  exports.    The  Soviet  Union  purchased  315,000  boxes  of  citrus  tMs 
year,  as  compared  with  126,000  boxes  last  year. 


cum  CIARIFIES  REQUHM/iENTS  FOR  SEED  P0TA.T0  BIPORTS 

Cuba  has  accepted  reqioireinents  of  U,  S.  No,  1  grade  with  respect  to 
dirt  and  foreign  material  in  certified  seed  potatoes.    Dirty  potatoes 
^•all  not  be  permitted  to  enter  Cubao 


CANADIAN  BEAN  PRODUCTION  UP, 
DRY  PEAS  DOl.1^1,  IN  1955 

The  1955  bean  production  in  Canada  is  officially  estimated  at  752,000 
bags  of  100  pounds,  or  22  percent  larger  than  the  195^  pi*oduction  of 
616,620  bags.    Larger  acreage  and  higher  yields  account  for  the  increase. 

Dry  pea  production  estimated  at  395,000  bags  is  25  percent  less  than 
last  year's  528,000  bags.    Reduced  acreage  and  lov/er  yields  account  for 
the  decrease. 


FOREIGN  CROPS  AW  MARKETS 

Published  weekly  to  assist  the  foreign  marketing  of  U.  S.  farm  products 
by  keeping  the  nation* s  agricultural  interests  informed  of  current  crag 
and  livestock  developments  abroad,  foreign  trends  in  production,  pricesj 
supplies  and  consumption  of  farm  products,  and  other  factors  affecting 
world  agricultural  trade.    Circulation  is  free  to  persons  in  the  U.  S. 
needing  the  infonnation  it  contains. 

Foreign  Crops  and  Lfa.rkets  is  distributed  only  upon  a  request  basis. 
Should  you  find  you  have  no  need  for  this  publication,  please  tear  off 
the  addressograph  imprint  irith  your  name  and  address,  pencil  "drop" 
upon  it,  and  send  it  to  the  Foreign  Ajjricultural  Service,  Room  59l8; 
U.  S.  Departraent  of  Agriculture,  Uashingbon  25,  D.C. 
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C0L2^'ERCLA.L  EXPORTS    OF  DRY  PEAS 
AIE)  PROSPECTS  FOR  1955-5o 

United  States  e:cports  of  dry  edible  peas  totaled  1^,233,000  bags 
(100  pounds)  during  the  195^1-55  marketing  season,  vM.ch  ended  July  3I0 
This  was  more  than  double  the  quantities  reported  in  either  of  the 
two  previous  seasons. 

More  than  800,000  bags  of  cornnercial  exports  were  irade  to  Western 
Europe,  compared  with  only  120,000  bags  during  the  pre\'lous  season. 
The  195">-  European  crop  was  severely  daiiiaged  by  wet  weather  during  the 
harvest  season. 

See  table  below »    Text  continues,  next  page. 


United  States  exports  of  peas  into  specified  countries 


Countries 


Year  begimilng  August  1 


1953-5^- 


i;5^-55 


Venezuela  = . , o . , » • 
Cuba  ...<:•..•.«... 
Canada  *ii*»c««e«a« 

United  Kingdom^. 
German  Republic. 
Netherlands 
S-va.t2ierland,  a ,  •  * . 

lIor\>ra,y  , . , 

Panama  .....s...... 

Colombia 
Surinam 

BelgiuL'i  Gc  Luxeiflbur 
HondiAras .  c  • 
Brazil,. ...o.o... 

Ireland  , , , , 

Sweden 

Japan, ...... c . 

Czechoslovald-a . ,  • 
Other.  


Total. 


  1,000  bags   


163 

1^7 

96 

59 

80 

5 

260 

^9 

233 

21 

173 

20 

39 

2 

18 

7 

6 

29 

h3 

7 

7 

21 

80 

y 

6 

13 

k 

1 

9 

1 

k 

13 

6 

12 

36 

ki 

5^3 

1,233 

1/       Less  than  500  pounds 
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A  nujnber  of  complaints  i/ere  received  frora  European  importers 
regarding  the  quality  of  peas  froa  the  United  States »    These  complaints 
largely  concerned  excessive  veevil  dairage  and  bleach^    It  is  imperative 
that  United  States  shipping  interests  grade  peas  more  carefiilly  in 
order  to  develop  profitable  outlets  in  foreign  markets.    Most  of  the 
ejcports  to  other  countries,  totaling  about  UOO^,OCO  bags,  were  shipped 
to  regular  customers  in  Venezuela^  Cuba,  and  Canada.    Exports  to 
Colcanbia  have  been  expanding  rapidly. 

Prospects  for  export  outlets  in  Europe  are  not  as  favorable  for 
the  current  marketing  season  as  those  of  last  season.    According  to 
latest  estii.iates,  the  United  ICingdom  expects  to  double  last  year's 
production  of  1_,  3*^6^000  bags,  Belgiuin  and  increase  of  25  percent  over 
a  5G0,C00-bag  crop,  and  Italy  7  percent  more  th^n  the  195^  crop  of 
260,000  bags.    Crops  in  the  Scandinavian  countries  have  been  damaged 
by  a  severe  drought,  and  Sweden,  one  of  the  more  important  producers, 
expects  a  decrease  of  15  percent  in  production,    Si/eden  normally 
exports  about  35,000  bags,  principally  to    Germany,  Nor^/ay,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  Netherlands, 

miJIAN  DRIED  DAIE  SimTIOH 

The  1955  dried  date  crop  in  Iran  may  be  about  10,000  tons  smaller 
than  the  195^  crop,  according  to  preliminary  estimates  from  Teheran, 
Despite  the  decrease  in  production,  exports  in  1955-56  are  e:qpected  to 
be  almost  as  large  as  in  195^-55,i  as  Iranian  exporters  are  trying  to 
improve  packaging  of  dates  for  export , 

A  production  and  disposition  tabulation  covering  the  195^1-  and 
1955  Iranian  dried  date  crops  is  given  beloir. 


Dates,  dried:  Production  and  disposition, 
estimated  I95I:-  and  forecast  I955  crop  years 


19^ 


1955 


Short  tons 


Production, 


155,000 
0 


0 


Beginning  stocks 
Exports,     ,  ,  , 


36,000 
119,000 


35,000 
110,000 


Other  disappearance 
Ending  stocks  .  .  , 


0 


0 


Dried  date  exports  from  Iran  in  1953-5^!-  totalled  21,032  short  tons 
Virtua.lly  all  of  these  exports  vere  to  Asian  countries  except  for  3,631 
tons  shipped  to  the  United  States  and  926  tons  to  Germany, 
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Dates,  dried:'  Exports  froin  Iran,  by  country  of 
destination,  August  23,  1953-Augiist  21,  I95U 

Short  tons 


Oman  .  <>   7,T^:-5 

India   J4-,391 

United  States »  3^631 

Kuvrait   3,297 

Germany.  926 

Hong  Kong.  590 

Pakistan   276 

Other   176 


21,032 


l^ALAYA  IIJCREA.SES  RICE  IMPORTS 

I'lalaya  imported  during  the  first  half  of  1955  about  500  million 
po\3nds  of  rice,  or  more  than  double  the  imports  in  the  corresponding 
period  of  the  year  before.    An  important  development  in  the  first  half- 
year  trade  \ra.s  the  resuQiption  of  large  imports  from  Burma.    In  addition 
to  the  95  million  pounds  imported  during  the  first  half  of  1955^  from 
110  to  135  inillion  pounds  have  been  piarchased  from  Bunm  for  shipment 
in  the  next  few  months. 


I'l^UlA'YA:    Rice  imports,  January-June,  1955,  T/ith  comparisons 


J anu^ry-Jfeir  ch 

:    April -June  ! 

:  January-June 

195^ 

:  1955 

i  1954 

;  1955 

•    1954  . 

1955 

.Million 

:  i-lLl2jLon 

:Mr:  11-!  on  ^Million  < 

>  Million; 

.ffillion 

spoujids 

:  pounds 

:poimds 

spounds 

;  pounds  ' 

'poimds 

^  116 

0 
m 

:  20^4- 

:  131 

V  * 

t  189 

:    247  : 

•  393 

:  Ih 

:  hQ 

:  2 

:  hq 

:     16  ' 

95 

!  1 

9 

J  3 

:  2 

:       4  ' 

!  11 

:  0 

5  3 

0 

t  h 

:  0 

:  7 

Other  countries., ,  ' 

^  1/ 

•  1/ 

1/ 

y 

=  1/ 

:  264 

:  136 

;  242 

:    267  ■ 

•  :5o6 

1/  Less  than  500,000  pounds. 
Source:    Lfe,layan  Statistics. 


Indications  are  that  Thailajid  \-7ill  not  have  sufficient  rice  to 
meet  all  the  demands  of  importing  countries  before  the  new  marketing 
year  (December-Noveniber) .    Tliis  may  cause  more  of  the  trade  to  shift  to 
Burmese  rice.    The  trade  claims,  however,  that  the  principal  reason 
Bunuese  rice  is  selling  well  is  because  it  is  relatively  cheap. 
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Imports  from  Burma  so  far  this  year  reportedly  are  largely  lOT/-grade, 
old-crop  rice;  sold  cheaply  to  clear  out  Governnient  stocks.    The  rice 
has  poor  quality,  some  being  used  for  aniiral  feed  and  other  being  mixed 
^.'ith  other  rice  and  sold  for  human  consumption.    Most  of  the  imports  went 
to  Penang,  the  traditional  market  for  Biirmese  rice. 

Singapore  has  purchased  1,000  tons  (2,2  million  pounds)  of  Burmese 
rice,  reportedly  as  a  trial  shipment,  for  the  Government  stoclrpile.  The 
^rice  is  indicated  to  be  below  the  going  market  price,  as  the  Burmese 
desire  to  develop  Government-to-Governrdent  trade.    This  may  lead  to  further 
purchases  by  the  Singapore  Government. 

For  the  first  time  in  several  years.  South  India  has  a  small-grain, 
parboiled  rice  available  for  import  into  miaya.    This  rice  is  preferred  by 
the  Indian  Tamil  popvJ-ation.    The  price  is  about  tfk.^'^  per  100  pounds,  or 
about  half  that  of  Thai  rice.    Imports  frcxn  India  are  expected  to  increase. 

FHILIPPIWE  195^-55  RICE 
CROP  REVISED  UPWi'iRD 

The  final  estiinate  of  the  195^1-55  rice  crop  of  the  Philippine 
Republic  is  7,06l  million  pounds  of  rough  rice  from  T> 559^000  acres  har- 
vested, according  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Natural  Resources, 
The  acreage  planted  was  7,890,000  acres  compared  with  6,537^000  in  1953-5^!-» 

Despite  drought  that  prevented  considerable  planting  in  some  important 
areas  and  also  typhoon  damage,  the  Philippine  crop  Afas  slightly  larger  than 
in  the  preceding  year,  and  325  million  pounds  more  than  the  previous  fore- 
cast.   The  increase  is  attributed  primarily  to  a  gain  of  183,000  acres  put 
into  rice  in  southern  and  western  Mindanao.    This  resulted,  in  a  production 
increase  in  that  area  of  approximately  210  million  pounds  of  rough  rice. 


CMADM  POTATO  GROVJERS  DEMAND 
CURBS  ON  U.S.  POTATO  IMPORTS 

British  Columbia  potato  growers  demand  that  their  Government  employ 
emergency  measiires  to  cur-tail  the  import  of  United  States  potatoes  which, 
they  allege,  are  flooding  local  markets.    According  to  a  member  of  the 
British  Columbia  Coast  Vegetable  Marketing  Board,  growers  are  receiving 
60  cents  per  100  pounds  for  Canadian  Ho.  1  potatoes,  and  35  cents  for 
No.  2  potatoes. 


LATSNEWS 

Canadian  grain  production  in  19^^  is  slightly  less  than  the  first  fore- 
cast, according  to  the  second  official  forecast  of  production  released 
September  30  by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics.    The  current  forecast 
places  grain  crops  as  follows,  in  million  bushels;    Wheat  ^98.3,  Oats  itlO.O^ 
Barley  258. 0,  Rye  I5.0,  Mixed  Grains  6k, 0,  Corn  29.3,  Buckwheat  2.3. 
Though  smaller  than  the  first  forecast,  crops  are  still  sharply  above  the 
small  1954  outturn    For  further  detail  see  the  next  issue  of  Foreign  Crops 
and  Ivlarkets.  
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GERMAN  REHJELIC  FORECASTS  LOWER  -  . 

PRODUCTION  OF  DECIDUOUS  FRUITS 

Official  estimates  of  the  German  Republic  show  an  expected  decrease 
of  about  35  percent  in  tiie  1955  fruit  crop  below  last  year's  crop.  The 
official  estimates  are  much  lower  than  earlier  unofficial  estimates.  The 
smaller  crop  of  fruit  is  attributable  to  adverse  weather  during  the 
blossaning  period  when  abnormally  cold  and  rainy  weather  impeded  polli- 
nation. 

The  following  table  gives  the  final  data  on  fruit  production  in  195^:- 
and  the  preliminary  estimates  on  the  1955  crop. 


Fruit  production  in  Republic  of  Germany,  195^  and  1955 


:  19 

5  h 

:         1  9 

5  5 

:  (1,000  : 

(1,000 

(1,000  • 

(1,000 

:    bu.)  : 

short 

1  bu.) 

short 

tons) 

tons) 

•  * 

1,782 

1+3,100  : 

1,035 

16,200  ' 

•  * 

ikQ 

115 

» 

11  ' 

60 

•  * 

:  hll 

225 

• 

:  36 

:  23 

:  2 

2 

^3 

1,713 

kl 

• 
• 

:  2,932 

1,906 

It  is  expected  that  of  the  1955  crop,  h'^  percent  will  be  used  by  the 
producers,  35  percent  marketed  as  fresh  fruit,  and  20  percent  processed. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  government  issued  an  "Ordinance  on  the 
Prevention  of  the  Introduction  of  the  Mediterranean  Fruit  Fly".  This 
Ordinance  reci_uires  fruit  imported  to  be  accompanied  by  a  phy to- sanitary 
certificate  declaring  the  fruit  to  be  free  of  the  fruit  fly.    The  importer 
must  also  pay  to  have  a  German  customs  officer  inspect  the  shipping  rocan 
and  the  containers. 

Marketing  Situation 

Supplies  of  fruit  this  year  have  been  sufficient  with  a  good  consumer 
demand  and  stable  prices.    As  usual,  imports  have  helped  fill  the  current 
req^uirements  and  stabilize  domestic  prices.    Prices  for  domestic  fruit 
during  the  first  half  of  I955  have  been  slightly  lower  than  during  the 
same  period  in  195^!-.    (Cont'd.,  ne^ct  page.) 
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The  Federal  Minister  for  Food,  Agricultiire,  and  Forestry  has  pub- 
lished a  revision  of  the  1953  "Ordinance  on  Legal  Market  Standards  for 
Fresh  Fruits  and  Vegetables".    The  new  Oridnance  includes  stricter  grading 
provisions  and  compulsory  adherences  to  the  fixed  quality  standards  for 
apples  and  pears  and  scMe  varieties  of  Damson  pliitns.    The  sales  tax  law 
imposing  a  sales  tax  on  all  "processing"  operations  has  been  amended  to 
omit  a  sales  tax  on  grading  and  sorting  of  fruit. 

It  is  estimated  that  one-third  of  the  domestic  fruit  production  is 
marketed  through  agricultural  cooperatives. 

NICARAGUA  GETS  LOAU  FOR  DAIRY  MACHBJERY 

The  International  Banlc  for  Reconstruction  and  Development  has  recently 
signed  a  loan  agreement  with  the  Nicaraguan  Institute  of  National  Deve- 
lopment whereby  the  Institute  will  get  o''l«5  million  for  the  purpose  of 
agricultural  development.    About  one-third  of  the  loan  is  for  farm  improve- 
ment and  soil  consearvation  equipment,  but  $5^0^000  has  been  earmarked  for 
purchase  of  milk  processing  machinery. 

An  additional  ^^^00,000  is  intended  for  the  importation  of  purebred 
livestock.    The  announcement  does  not  specify  the  livestock  under  the 
importation  program,  but  it  is  presumed  that  both  beef  and  dairy  cattle 
will  be  included. 


DMISH  DRIED  lULK  EXPORTS  TO  BR7\ZIL  MY  BE  REDUCED 

Exports  of  Danish  dried  milk  to  Brazil  may  be  reduced  because  of 
the  decline  in  the  amounts  of  Danish  kroner  available  in  Brazil  to  pay 
for  imports  from  Denmark. 

Brazil  is  an  important  market  for  Denmark's  dried  milk.    In  1953, 
Denmark  supplied  75  percent  of  Brazil's  total  imports  of  that  coninodity 
and  in  the  first  9  months  of  195^1-,  85  percent  of  total  dried  milk  imports 
came  from  Denmark. 

Trade  between  the  tvro  countries  is  on  a  bilateral  basis.    Of  the 
goods  imported  by  Denmark,  90  percent  has  consisted  of  coffee,  Uith 
coffee  prices  declining,  it  is  anticipated  that  the  value  of  imports 
from  Brazil  will  drop  and  Danish  exports  will  be  reduced.    The  exchange 
rate  for  Danish  la-oner  has  increased  substantially,  because  of  their 
reduced  availability  to  Brazilian  importers  of  Danish  goods.    As  a 
result,  Danish  dried  milk  is  becoming  increasingly  expensive  and 
Brazilian  importers  are  becoming  reluctant  to  pvirchase  Danish  dairy 
products. 

As  a  further  complication,  it  is  reported  that  the  Nestle  company 
m  Brazil  is  expanding  its  plants  for  the  manufacture  of  dried  milk, 
which  may  also  have  the  effect  of  limiting  Brazil's  imports  of  the  Danish 
product. 
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VJORLD  ©UTPUP  OF  DAIRT  PROIXJCTS,  SECOITD  QJJARTSR,  1955 

Factory  production  of  cheese  and  canned  miUc  \/as  up,  but  production 
of  butter  and  dried  millc  ^;as  do^jn  in  the  major  producing  countries  in 
the  second  quarter  of  1955,  compared  \ri.th  the  same  quarter  of  195^- 

Milk  production  in  many  \festem  European  countries  was  hanipered 
by  ^jeather  in  this  quarter.    Conditions  in  Australia  -v^ere  favorable,  but 
in  i^e\-r  Zealajad  droughts  in  iniportant  producing  areas  and  the  conseq.uent 
shortage  of  feed  greatly  curtailed  production.    Favorable  veather  in 
Canada  brought  along  pastures  earlier  than  usual  and  milk  production 
increased^    In  the  United  States,  production  was  laaintained  at  approxi- 
mately the  195^  level. 

Butter  production  in  factories  in  the  second  quarter  of  1955 
declined  k  percent  below  conrparable  195^!-.    In  Denmark,  smaller  butter 
output  reflected  the  lo^?er  milk  production,  together  with  an  irriprovement 
in  prices  for  cheese  over  butter.    Deliveries  were  d.o\na  in  S\jeden  and 
Ireland  and  butter  production  dropped  shaiply.    In  the  Netherlands, 
milk  for  butter  vra,s  secondary  to  that  for  other  dairy  products.  Noriijay 
reported  higher  butter  production  in  this  quairter.    In  Australia,  the 
increase  in  milk  production  ms  used  wholly  for  butter.    Output  in  New 
Zealand  declined.    Butter  production  \:a,s  up  in  Canada,  but  doxm  in  the 
United  States, 

Factory  production  of  cheese  in  the  second  quarter  was  about  2 
percent  higher  than  a  year  earlier.    Output  in  Sv/itzerland  increased 
substantially  as  a  result  of  the  continued  shift  avra.y  from  butter 
production.    In  the  Netherlands  more  milk  v/as  available  for  cheese. 
Production  in  Denmark  sho^red  a  marked  gain  over  the  earlier  year, 
achieved  at  the  expense  of  butter.    Output         up  in  Sweden,  but  dovm 
in  I'Tor\ra.y.    Production  also  declined  in  Australia  and  New  Zealando  In 
Canada,  cheese  output  dropped  sharply,  -t^ile  in  the  United  States,  very 
little  change  was  noted  compaired  with  last  year. 

Over-all  canned  milk  production  increased  3  percent  in  the  April-June 
quarter  of  this  year.    Output  xTas  up  in  the  Netherlands  and  the  United 
States,  but  down  in  Australia  and  Canada <, 

Dried  milk  production  in  the  second  q.uarter  of  1955  dropped  just 
below  the  level  of  comparable  195^!-.    A  decline  in  output  of  nonfat  dry 
millx  solids  in  each  of  the  four  coxmtries  reporting  accounted  for  this 
decrease  i 

Prospects  for  millc  production  are  less  favorable  bhan  a  year  ago. 
A  prolonged  spell  of  hot  vreather  in  Western  Europe  in  rndd-siimmer  is  believed 
to  have  affected  milk  production.    In  Australia,  the  outlook  for  milk  produc- 
tion is  bright;  but  in  New  Zealand,  concern  has  been  e:cpressed  over  the  feed 
situation  in  some  areas.    Hot  dry  \;eather  in  Canada  also  probably  affected 
supplies  of  feed  for  vnjater  use* 

The  above  report  is  based  in  part  upon  reports  of  Agrictiltural  Attaches 
and  other  United  States  repi-e6eiitatl\T&s  abroad.     (See  table,  pp,  39^^  397* ) 
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GERM/MI  RSFUBLIC  TOBACCO  BIPORTS 
UP  12.6  PERCENT  IN  FIRST  HALF,  »55 

Duty-paid  imports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  by  German  manufacturers 
during  the  first  balf  of  1955  totaled  70^8  million  pouads—uiD  12.6  percent 
from  the  62.9  million  pounds  iiii)orted  during  the  corresponding  period  of 
195^. 

Republic  of  Germany*    Impor-bs  of  duty-paid  unmanufactured  tobacco 
by  coiintry  of  origin  during  the  January-June  periods,  195^-55 


Co\.uTtry  of  origin  [ 

!  January-June  ! 

January-June  : 
  _  -hy^^ 

Percent  change  from 
January-June  195^ 

:  1,000  pounds  « 

,  1,000  poiands  ; 

United  States  : 
Greece  ' 
Turkey  ' 
Indonesia  ! 
Brazil  ; 
Colombia  ! 
Dominican  Republic  ; 
Italy  ! 
Southern  Rhodesia  < 
Other  ! 
Total 

:  26^353  ! 
E    13,0^^8  ! 

:     7,068  ; 

!     3,621  ! 

:     5-Oin  1 

!  2;779  : 
:  l,8llf  : 
I  706 

!  658  J 
I  1,805 

;  27,201  J 
:  16,931  ! 
I  8,if07  ' 
I     k,2sk  ! 

i  5,267  J 
;  2,Qk2  [ 
I  1,821  ! 
5        801  J 

!  823 
;  2^k0k 

t            /  3-2 
'            /  29.8 
:            ^  18.9 
:            /  18.6 

!            /  2.3 
:            /  o.i^ 
!            /  13-5 
:            /  25.1 

:            /  33.2 

'  62,893 

'    70,791  ' 

1            /  12.6 

Source:    Der  Aussenhandels  Der  Bundesrepublik  Deutschland-Teil  2   Jvme  1955 • 


Imports  of  oriental  tobaccos,  mainly  from  Tiorkey,  Greece,  Bulgaria, 
Yugoslavia,  and  U.S.SoR.,  increased  about  6  million  pounds  from  Janiiary- 
June  195^,  reflecting  increased  output  of  oriental-type  cigarettes. 
Imports  of  United  States  leaf  increased  about  1  million  pounds  over  the 
first  6  months  of  195^-    Total  imports  from  Italy,  Japan,  India,  China, 
Canada,  and  Southern  Rhodesia,  presiJinably  flue-cured,  increased  about  9 
percent  over  the  comparable  period  in  195^. 

mSALAKD'S  1955  TOBACCO  MARKET 
CLOSES;  SALES  DOIM 

In  1955  auction  market  at  Limbe  closed  for  the  season  on  August  23, 
with  quantities  sold  this  season  totaling  well  below  last  year's  amounts 
for  all  types  except  Burleyo    Prices  received  this  year  were  higher  than  in 
the  previous  year  for  all  types. 

The  greatest  decline  in  sales  as  compared  with  I95U  occurred  in  fire- 
cured  leaf.    Sales  this  year  totaled  ik.'J  million  pounds  and  \7ere  37.5 
percent  beloi?  last  year's  total.    The  average  price  received  was  about 
22.5  U,  S,  cents  per  pound  and  was  h2  percent  higher  than  the  19^k  average. 
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Sales  of  flue -cured  tobacco  in  1955  amounted  -fco  3,66  million  pounds  and 
averaged  27.4  pence  (32c0  U.  S.  cents)  per  pound*    Quantity  sold  \ias  15  per- 
cent belov  last  year's  total,  while  the  average  price  received  \ra,s  almost  3 
percent  above  the  195^  level. 

Sales  of  sun-cured  leaf  at  2.3  million  pounds  were  almost  1  million 
po\mds  below  195^,  while  average  prices  received  xvere  more  than  one-fourth 
higher  than  in  195^.    Burley  sales  totaled  2  million  pounds  in  1955,  slightly 
above  the  195^  level,  while  the  average  price  ms  about  the  same  at  31.5 
cents  per  pound. 

Ciuantities  sold  with  average  prices  by  types  for  195^  and  1955  are  shorn 
in  the  table  below. 


• 

Type  1 

1954 

:  1955 

Quantity 

:  Price 

per  pound 

Quantity  : 

,  Price 

per  pound 

« 

M 

4 

1,000  pounds 

:  Pence  * 

:  U.S.  cents  ; 

,1,000  pounds! 

Pence 

:U 

.5,  cents 

C 

Flue -cured: 
Fire -cured: 
Sun-cured  : 
Bujrley  : 

« 

4,306 

23,599 
3,299 
1,9^9 

[25.45  « 
:13.56  • 
! 16.45 
: 27.13 

:  29.7 

:  15.8 
:  19.2 
:  31.7 

:  3,660 
:     14,746  . 
:  2,321 
:  2,016 

.  27.42 
19.26 
:  20.83 
:  26.97 

• 

• 
• 

» 

• 

« 
• 

0 
* 

32.0 

22,5 
24.3 
31.5 

GOLD  COAST  TOBACCO  It'IPORTS  UP 

Gold  Coast  imports  of  vminanufactured  tobacco  during  the  January-March 
period  of  I955  totaled  355,000  pomds— up  32  percent  from  the  269,000  pounds 
imported  during  the  corresponding  period  in  1954.    Imports  were  practically 
all  from  the  United  States — ^raostly  of  the  dark-air  and  fire-cured  types  of 
leaf. 


Gold  Coast:    Imports  of  -unmanufactured  tobacco, 
January -March  1955,  with  comparisons 


• 

Coviiitirj  of  Origin 

1953  ; 

;   1954  : 

January.'-' 
:  195^ 

-March 
1955 

• 
• 

1,000  ; 

1,000 

:      1,000  ! 

.  1,000 

m 

0 

• 

pounds 

:      pounds  ; 

;      pounds  ; 

pounds 

• 

1, 562  : 

:      1,164  : 

:       269  : 

353 

2 

German  Republic . ,,.,.,.>,.„..,: 

3 

MB 

1 

:  1 

1,566 

:  1,165 

;  269 

355 

Source:  ISonthly  Accounts  Relating  to  External  Trade  of  the  Gold  Coast,  March 
1955. 
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PORTUGAL  T0BA.CC0  IMPORTS 
DO\m  IN  FIRST  HAIiF,  '55 

Portugal's  imports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  during  the  first  half 
of  1955  totaled  5.0  niillion  pounds— doim  7.7  percent  from  the  5.i+ 
million  pounds  imported  during  the  corresponding  period  in  195^'-. 

Portugal:    Imports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco 
during  the  January- June  periods,  195^-55 


Percent 

Country  of  Origin 

January-June  ' 

195^ ,  ; 

January-June  ' 

1955  ; 

change  from 
January- 
June  195^ 

( 
4 

!  1.000  pounds  ! 

1,000  pounds  ! 

United  States 
Feder8,tion  of  Rhodesia  ' 

and  ilyasaland 
Indonesia 
Greece 
Italy 
Angola 
Mozaiiibi  que 
Cuba 
India 
Algeria 
Other 

Total 

;     3,796  ; 

5           27  ' 

:  85^^-  ; 
:  TO  ; 
:      351  : 

22  ; 
'  20 

!               kS  ! 

:  81  ! 
'           68  ! 

3,^59  ; 

128  ' 
'            k6  '• 

;        686  ; 
;  123 

^3^  ; 

'        6k  ; 
18 

*  »* 
!  kS 

;    -  8.9 

:      +  52o3 

•  +  70,k 

:  -  19.7 
:  +  75.7 

•  +  23.6 
'  +  19009 

•  -  10,0 

:     -  33.^ 

:  5/^22 

5,00k 

:     -  7.7 

Source:    Boletin  Mensal  do  Institute  Nacional  de  Estatistica,  J\me  1955* 


Imports  of  United  States  Leaf  continued  to  decline  while  takings  of 
substitute  leaf  from  Italy  and  the  Federation  of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland 
increased  significantly  from  the  same  6  months  of  195'^-»    Imports  of 
colonial  leaf  from  Angola  and  Mozambique  tjere  one-third  larger  than 
during  the  comparable  period  last  year^    Imports  of  cigar  and  oriental  leaf 
were  slightly  below  taiangs  during  the  January- June  period  of  195^, 

IlIDIA'S  TOBACCO  CROP 
DOm  FROM  LAST  SEASON 

The  All-India  third  estimate  of  tobacco  production  for  the  195^-55 
season  places  the  crop  at  533.1  million  pounds  from  837,000  acres.  This 
is  a  U-percent  decrease  in  acreage  and  a  2-percent  decrease  in  production 
as  compared  \j±th  the  third  estimate  of  the  previous  year.    However,  the 
final  figure  for  production  in  India  usually  exceeds  the  third  estimate 
by  ^4-  to  6  percent,  so  that  the  total  output  may  reach  560  million  pounds 
as  compared  with  a  final  estimate  of  573  million  in  the  previous  season. 

Flue-cured  production  is  expected  to  total  about  95  million  pounds, 
a  decrease  of  more  than  10  percent  as  compared  with  last  season's  output  of 
106  million  pounds. 
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FLUE -CURED  TYPE  LEAF 
PRODUCED  DT  BOLIVIA 

An  experimental  planting  of  flue -cured  type  tobacco  has  been 
successfully  harvested  this  year  in  the  vicinity  of  Santa  Cruz,  Bolivia. 
IJhile  the  anioimt  produced  v/as  not  reported,  an  e:cpansion  in  area  and 
production  is  said  to  be  planned  for  next  season . 

Prior  to  these  e^cperimental  plantings,  the  only  tobacco  produced^ 
domestically  \ia.s  dark  air-cured  leaf  which  is  not  considered  competitive 
VTith  varieties  produced  in  the  United  States,    Output  of  this  leaf  in 
I95U  was  estimated  at  2»1  million  pounds. 

Bolivian  imports  of  United  States  tobacco  in  195^  totaled  556,000 
pounds.    Most  of  this  \fa.s  shipped  as  cut  tobacco  in  bulk  and  is  used 
principally  in  the  manufacture  of  the  most  popular  brand  of  Bolivian 
cigarettes. 


VEST  INDIAN  lYINISTERS  IN  LONDON 
TO  DISCUSS  BRITISH  TAX  POLICIES 

I^.  Albert  Gomes,  Trinidad's  Minister  of  Labour,  Industry,  and 

Commerce,  and  Mr.  Norman  ^fenley,  Prime  Mmister  of  Jamaica,  are  in 

London  to  discuss  British  tax  policies  with  Colonial  officials.  They 

\i±ll  attend  the  West  Indian  citrus  trade  talks  and  also  discxiss  the 

effect  of  British  taxes  which  allegedly  nullify  the  benefits  of  colonial 
legislation  granting  tax  relief  to  "pioneer"  factories  established  in 
the  West  Indies  by  British  companies. 


CAiTADA  SEEKS  APPLE  mEKET 
IN  GREAT  BRITAIN 

Two  Canadian  apple  salesmen  are  on  the  way  to  Great  Britain  to  seek 
markets  for  Canadian  apples.    They  are  Messrs.  Lander  and  l^feek,  jrepre- 
sentatives  of  British  Colimibia  Tree  Fruits,  Ltd. ,  and  the  United  Fruit 
Co.  of  Nova  Scotia,    Large  apple  crops  are  expected  in  all  Canadian 
districts  this  year. 


ARGSIfflNA  AlE)  ITALY 
TO  IMPORT  POTATOES 

The  Argentine  Institute  for  the  Promotion  of  Foreign  Trade  has 
announced  the  purchase  of  220,000  100-pound  sacks  of  potatoes  from  the 
United  States  and  Canada, 

A  decree  providing  for  the  duty-free  import  of  about  39^000  short 
-tons  of  seed  potatoes  has  been  annoimced  in  Rome,  Italy.    Varieties  from 
the  United  States  and  Canada  that  coxild  be  imioorted  under  this  decree 
are  the  Katahdin  and  Kennebec,    Other  varieties  have  been  approved  for 
both  Eastern  and  Westera  European  coxmtries. 
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CITRUS  EXPORT  SEASON  BHJINS  IN  ISRkSL 

The  first  shipment  of  grapefruit  to  Great  Britain  conaiated  of 
30-  to  i^O-thousand  boxes.    Grapefruit  picking  is  nov  in  full  sving  in  the 
Jordan  Valley,  vhere  the  fruit  ripens  first.    No  official  estimates  of  the 
citrus  crop  are  available  as  yet.  "but  it  is  expected  to  be  from  10  to 
20  percent  above  last  year's  crop  of  over  9  million  boxes. 

The  Israeli  Government  is  sponsoring  a  2,500-acre  citrus  project 
in  the  coaBta:'^  plain  area.    A  ne\j  plan  enables  prospective  grove  owners 
to  vork  through  government-supervised  companies  in  establishing  their 
groves  and  to  pay  the  Government  back  over  a  period  of  1^+  years  for  the 
land  and  cost  of  establishing  groves. 


NABC  URGES  FRANCE  TO  IMPORT 
LESS  SPANISH  CITRUS  FRUIT 


An  advisory  institution,  the  North  African  Economic  Conference,  has 
urged  the  French  Government  to  reduce  the  amount  of  fruits  imported. 
Recommendations  are  that  imports  of  Spanish  citrus  be  reduced  from 
6,928,000  boxes  to  ^4 ,721^,000  boxes  to  allov  for  an  anticipated  2,362,000- 
box  surplus  of  the  North  African  crop.    Exports  of  Algerian  and  Tunisian 
dates  are  expected  to  increase  considerably  to  meet  the  demands  of 
expanding  foreign  markets. 

FRANC0_SV0:SS  COMMERCIAL  BREAKDOWN 
AFFECTS  CHEESE  TRADE 


Trade  relations  between  France  and  Switzerland,  complicated  by 
the  breakdown  of  negotiations  relative  to  the  extension  of  the  Commercial 
Agreement,  has  now  affected  cheese  trade  between  the  two  countries.  The 
French  government  has  refused  a  Swiss  Cheese  Union  request  for  an  "anticipated 
quota    until  an  agreement  was  concluded-    Swiss  cheese  producers  hope  that 
the  normal  heavy  demand  in  France  for  Swiss  cheese  will  compensate  for  the 
losses  incurred  during  the  period  since  the  breakdown  of  negotiation. 

In  the  past,  the  value  of  the  French  quota  for  cheese  exported 
from  Switzerland  amounted  to  $i*  ,9  million.    During  the  present  negotia- 
tions the  Swiss  have  asked  for  a  larger  quota  of  $7  million,  and  it  is 
expected  that  the  bargain  will  be  closed  at  about  $5.7  million. 

AUSTRALIAN  SHARE  OF  GERMAN  BUTTIR 
I14F0RTS  ANNOUNCED 


The  Australian  share  of  butter  to  be  sent  to  the  Republic  of 
Germany  under  the  second  import  authorization,  reported  in  the  September 
26  issue  of  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets,  will  probably  be  slightly  over  2 
million  pounds.    The  import  quotas  apply  to  unsalted  butter,  which  must 
be  shipped  direct  from  Australia  and  must  clear  through  German  customs 
before  October  31,  I955. 
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Last  year,  no  Australian  butter  was  shipped  to  the  German  Bepublic 
and  in  1953  only  100  thousand  pounds  of  Australia  butter  so  entered. 
This  year's  shipment^  according  to  the  Australian  Parlian^ntary  Under- 
secretary of  Commerce,  altliough  small,  provides  an  opportunity  to  open 
a  nev  market  for  Australia's  dairy  produce. 


VEGETABLE  FIBm  NEWS 

Haitian  sisal. --The  Government  of  Haiti  has  levied  a  special  tax 
on  sacks  of  foreign  manufacture  beginning  October  1,  1955-    Sacks  for 
coffee,  cocoa,  and  castor  beans  are  affected.    Sacks  of  6o  kilograms 
(132  pounds)  or  less  are  taxed  the  equivalent  of  30  cents  (U.S.), 
and  those  of  greater  vjeight  are  taxed  about  50  cents  each.    The  purpose 
is  to  encourage  domestic  use  of  eisal  -which  is  produced  in  Haiti  and 
used  by  local  bag  manufacturers.    India  vill  be  affected  to  the  greatest 
extent,  although  Haitian  imports  of  United  States  jute  have  decreased  to 
less  than  a  third  of  the  (Quantity  imported  in  1950-51- 

Pakistani  jute .--In  Pakistan  the  third  of  the  Adamjee  Jute  Mills 
vas  placed  in  operation  about  mid-September.    It  has  200  looms  now  in 
operation,  and  the  full  1,000-loom  capacity  was  planned  within  6  months. 
The  Adamjee  Jut©  Mills  already  have  2,000  looms.    Total  sales  of 
Pakistani  jute  in  foreign  countries  reached  about  ^93  million  pounds 
during  July  and  August  of  this  year.    JSarly  estimates  indicate  about 
5 -percent  loss  of  the  total  jute  crop  by  floods  this  year,  but  the 
crop  is  expected  to  be  relatively  large. 

Indian  jute. --The  All  India  First  Official  Estimate  of  jute  for  1955 
56  reports  the  area  at  1,3^3,000  acres  compared  with  1,33^,000  acres 
reported  in  the  first  estimate  in  195^^.    This  increase  of  9,000  acres 
or  0.7  percent  is  due  mostly  to  a  major  increase  in  West  Bengal  be- 
cause of  favorable  weather  conditions  at  planting  time.    Small  increases 
are  reported  in  jut©  acreages  in  Orissa,  Uttar  Pradesh,  and  Tripura. 

Jute  mills  of  India  are  undergoing  extensive  modernization.  The 
Indian  press  reported  recently  that  the  Indian  National  Industrial 
Development  Corporation  has  decided  to  grant  loans  for  modernization 
at  an  interest  of  h  percent  to  mills.    A  rebate  of  25  percent  in  tax- 
ation on  imported  jute  machinery  has  been  sactioned  by  the  Government 
of  India.    Such  imports  were  valued  at  about  7.0  million  dollars  in 
195^-55,  compared  with  h  .J  million  in  1953-5^  and  3-7  million  in 
1952-53.    During  the  first  3  months  of  1955  approximately  22  mills 
were  granted  import  licenses  for  jute  machinery  worth  about  Q.k 
million  dollars.    About  28  mills  have  already  partially  modernized 
their  machinery.     (Ccnt'd.,  next  page.) 


LATE  NEWS 

^  Tg-PQ^'^Qnt  JJicrease  _in  shipping  freight  rates  by  Australian  exporters 
has  been  accepted  by  members  of  the  British  and  Continental  Shipping  Lines 
The  shipping  lines  originally  sought  a  lO-ijercent.  increase. 
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Dominican  I^epulillc  sisal.  -  The  Government  of  the  Dominican  Republic 
has  sold  the  plant,  machinery,  and  equipment  of  the  sisal  hag  and  cordage 
factory  formerly  owned  by  the  Banco  Agricola  e  Industrial  de  la 
Republica  Domini cana,  and  the  government -ovned  sisal  plantation  to  Sr. 
Eli  as  Gadala  Maria.    The  terms  of  the  contract  provide  for  the  factory 
to  be  conditioned  -within  l8  months  to  produce  not  less  than  1  million 
sisal  bags  annually  for  coffee  and  cocoa,  and  for  the  government  to 
exempt  the  factory  from  all  import  taxes  and  charges  for  a  period  of 
20  years  on  imports  of  machinery,  parts,  and  materials  necessary  for 
expansion  of  the  plant. 

The  plantation  includes  bet^^een  15,000  and  l6,000  acres  of  sisal 
plants  about  5  years  old.    The  total  capacity  of  current  equipeaent  can 
handle  only  about  0  .k  percent  of  the  crop,  but  the  plans  of  the  new 
owner  include  enough  machines  to  be  able  to  care  for  a  full  harvest. 

Domestic  annual  req.uirement3  of  the  Dominican  Republic  include 
about  685,000  new  bags  for  coffee  and  cocoa,  in  addition  to  a  con- 
siderable number  for  rice,  peanuts,  beans,  and  other  agricultural 
products.    These  bags  req.uire  about  3.3  pounds  of  raw  fiber  per  bag. 
Substar.tial  q,uantitie3  of  sisal  rope  are  also  required  for  internal 
consumption. 

British  West  African  piassava.  -  i^oduction  of  piassava  in  Sierra 
Leone  in  195^  '>^aB  reported  at  close  to  12.8  million  pounds,  compared 
with  tlie  relatively  small  output  of  5.9  million  in  1953.  Production 
was  reported  at  13,7  million  pounds  in  1951-    There  is  only  negligible 
domestic  consumption,  and  exports  are  considered  as  equal  to  pro- 
duction.   The  United  Kingdom  furnishes  the  largest  market,  with  the 
United  States  ranking  second  in  importance.    European  countries  and 
the  Union  of  South  Africa  account  for  practically  all  of  the  balance 
of  piassava  exports. 


DOMINICAN  PRODUCERS  INTERIBTED 
IK  U.  S.  LIVIBTOCK 

The  Dominican  livestock  industry  recently  organized  the  National 
Association  of  Dominican  Livestock  Raisers.    Plans  are  to  organize 
branches  in  most  or  all  of  the  provinces.    This  is  evidence  of  the 
growing  importance  of  livestock  in  their  country.    The  forthcoming 
Livestock  Exposition  was  no  doubt  also  a  factor  in  organizing  the 
Dominican  Livestock  Producers. 

Dominican  livestock  producers  have  indicated  an  interest  in  visit- 
ing Florida  and  Texas  livestock  fairs  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing 
breeding  stock.    There  has  also  been  some  interest  on  the  part  of  Ameri- 
can ranchers  to  export  live  animals  to  the  Antilles  and  other  Caribbean 
areas . 
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WORLD  HOG  SIAUGHTER  TO  INCREASE  IN  I956 

World  pork  production  has  continued  to  increase  during  1955  in  almost 
every  pork-producing  country.    A  moderate  increase  in  pork  production  is 
esjpected  for  195^,  although  only  a  fev  major  pork-producing  countries  are 
likely  to  maintain  the  production  at  a  higher  level  than  in  1955 «  The 
increase  vas  much  more  pronounced  in  I955  than  at  any  time  since  1952 « 

The  number  of  hogs  to  be  slaughtered  in  I956  will  be  slightly 
higher  than  in  the  current  calendar  year  in  the  United  States^  Canada, 
and  Mexico,  lower  in  South  America  and  Oceania^^  and  slightly  lower  in 
Europe,  especially  in  pork-e3cporting  countries. 

Little  change  from  the  current  low  prices  is  anticipated  in  195^, 
because  of  reduced  production  of  pork  in  the  Netherlands  and  Denmark, 
the  two  important  exporters  in  Europe,    Domestic  production  in  the 
United  langdom  \j±ll  probably  be  lower  than  in  1955  "when  it  was  lower 
by  about  10  percent  than  in  the  previous  year.    Larger  imports  into 
the  United  Kingdom,  therefore,  are  anticipated.    Despite  the  reduction 
in  the  Netherlands  and  Denmark,  these  countries  still  are  important 
competitors  for  United  Exports  to  Europe,  South  Aiuerica,  and  the  Caribbean 
ajrea. 

Pork  supplies,  especially  hams,  from  Eastern  and  !/estem  Europe  will 
continue  to  be  shipped  to  the  United  States,    Despite  the  low  prices,  the 
United  States  still  is  considered  a  better  market  for  their  exports. 

The  slaughter  of  hogs  both  in  Canada  and  the  U.  S.  will  continue  to 
be  larger  than  the  19^6-50  average  and  about  20  and  15  percent,  respec- 
tively, above  the  recent  low  level  of  19 5^ ,  but  still  below  the  1951-52 
record  production.    Slaughter  in  Western  Europe,  South  America  and 
Australia  probably  will  be  lower  than  the  1955  record  production. 
Western  Europe's  slaughter  although  smaller  than  the  1955  record  is 
still  more  than  double  the  19it6-50  average.    In  the  principal  producing 
coim tries  of  South  America  slaughter  during  195^  ia  expected  to  be  10-15 
percent  lower  than  a  year  earlier .    Slaughterings  in  Australia  during 
1956  will  be  2  percent  smaller  than  1955  record  year.    However,  New 
Zealand  expects  to  increase  the  number  and  will  be  about  2  percent  higher 
than  the  1955  record  year. 

As  a  result  of  low  prices  the  number  of  hogs  will  be  reduced  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  Netherlands,  and  Denmark.    However,  ae  a  result  of  domes- 
tic support  prices  the  number  will  continue  to  be  high  in  Germany,  France, 
Austria,  Yugoslavia  and  Italy.    The  corn  crop,  of  record  proportions,  and 
other  feeds  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  during  1955  and  the  low  price 
of  feeds,  will  induce  the  farmers  to  raise  as  many  or  a  few  more  hogs  in 
1956  than  they  did  in  1955.    I'ry  weather  in  many  sections  of  Europe  which 
reduced  the  feeds  and  also  the  low  price  of  pork  and  pork  products  will 
discourage  the  exporting  countries  from  continued  increases  in  hog  numbers. 
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Increased  production    of  hogs  in  future  years  will  depend  largely  upon 
the  course  of  hog  prices  and  the  amount  of  feed  grain  produced,  but  will  be 
affected  by  the  high  economic  activity  both  in  Europe  and  North  America, 
Unless  new  attractive  Itokets  open  in  Eastern  Europe  and  the  U.S.S.R.,  no 
further  substantial  increases  in  production  could  be  expected  in  Western 
Europe.    Feed  is  perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  limiting  factors.  However, 
some  increase  in  production  of  hogs  could  be  expected  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  as  a  result  of  high  economic  activity  and  unlimited  resources  to 
expand  feed  production. 

The  total  hog  slaughter  in  1955  in  the  United  States  is  expected  to  be 
around  8I  million  head— I3  percent  larger  than  a  year  earlier  and  the  largest 
since  I952.    The  1936  level  is  expected  to  be  about  5  percent  more  than  in 
the  current  year.    The  I955  spring  pig  crop  was  9  percent  greater  than  a 
year  earlier  and  the  largest  since  1951.    The  1955  fall  crop  was  indicated 
to  be  about  10  percent  larger  than  a  year  earlier  on  the  basis  of  farmer's 
intentions  for  fall  breeding.    The  ratio  of  hog  prices  to  feed  prices  now 
is  about  average. 

Slaughter  of  hogs  in  first  half  I955  was  17  percent  greater  than  the 
195^  figure.    It  is  expected  that  slaughter  in  the  second  half  of  1955  ^^^H 
be  about  10  to  12  percent  above  a  year  ago.    The  planned  increase  in  fall 
farromngs  makes  it  likely  that  slaughter  in  the  first  half  of  195^ 
also  be  above  a  year  earlier. 

Hog  production  in  Canada  has  shoxm  similar  trends  to  that  in  the 
United  States,    Slaughter  in  I955  vnLll  be  the  largest  in  several  years. 
As  in  the  United  States,  slaughtering  of  hogs  is  expected  to  be  larger 
in  1956  than  the  previous  year.    Both  spring  and  fall  pig  crops  in  1955 
are  larger  than  the  year  before.    The  total  pig  crop  in  Canada  during 
1955  probably  will  be  the  largest  since  ISkk,    Mexico's  hog  slaughter-.--, 
is  at  a  relatively  high  level  and  is  ejcpected  to  be  higher  in  I956. 

Hog  production  in  Western  Europe  will  be  high,  especially  in  the 
Republic  of  Germany,  Austria,  France,  Italy,  and  Yugoslavia.  Smaller 
reductions  are  in  prospect  in  Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  Denmark,  the 
United  Kingdom,  Ireland,  Sweden,  and  Norway. 

As  a  result  of  the  poor  corn  harvest  in  Argentina,  hog  slaughter  there 
probably  will  be  lower  and  the  future  increase  \t111  depend  on  the  pro- 
duction of  feed,    Bmzil  will  continue  to  be  short  of  pork  products, 
causes  are  a  feed  shortage  and  increase  consumption  within  the  country 
because  of  improved  piarchasing  poorer  of  the  average  citizen. 

Hog  production  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa  continued  to  decline 
since  World  War  II  and  it  appears  that  other  crops  and  livestock  are 
more  profitable  than  hog  production  in  view  of  scarcity  of  feeds. 

Production  of  pork  both  in  Japan  and  in  the  Philippine  Republic 
continues  the  increase  started  at  the  end  of  World  War  II,    All  the 
production  is  consu:iied  locally. 
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M  ANGLO-DANISH  BACOI'I  AGREEMENT 
EXPE\.rrED  TO  STEADY  PRICES 

The  new  Anglo-Danish  Imcon  agreement  concluded  in  Copenhagen  for 
the  year  beginning  October  2,  1955,  is  expected  to  steady  prices. 

The  resulf  of  these  discussions  is  contained  in  the  following 
press  notice  dated  Septauber  15;,  1955^  issued  by  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture,  Fisheries,  and  Food: 

"Discussions  have  taken  place  in  Copenhagen  between  represen- 
tatives of  the  British  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Fisheries,  and 
Food  and  the  Danish  Bacon  Board  about  supplies  of  bacon  from 
Denmark  in  the  year  beginning  on  October  2nd,  1955- 

The  price  to  be  paid  mil  be  related  to  the  price  realized 
for  Danish  bacon  in  Great  Britain,  with  a  minimum  of  24o 
shillings  per  central  ($33.6o/lOO  lbs.)  (c.  and  f.  U.S.  port). 

The  quantity  to  be  delivered  in  the  last  year  of  the  three- 
year  contract  is  increased  to  a  maximuin  of  208,C0O  tons," 

The  price  paid  in  the  two  previous  years  of  the  contract  was 
237  shillings/6  pence  per  cvrt,  ($33.25,  c,  2;  f.  U.K.  port). 

Under  the  neir  arrangements,  the  price  above  the  minim\3m  paid  to 
Denmark  will  be  related  to  the  price  in  the  United  langdom  market  from 
week  to  week.    Provisions  about  reg\LLarity  of  shipments  are  to  be 
further  discussed o    Subject  to  these  provisions,  the  pressure  of  the 
market  will  be  allowed  to  influence  the  level  of  imports. 

The  increase  in  the  minimum  price  for  the  coming  year  is  2 
shippings  6  pence  (about  35  cents  per  cirb.).    But  ijhen  prices  in  the 
United  Kingdom  market  are  above  the  guaranteed  price,  a  percentage  of 
the  difference  reverts  to  Denmark. 

Current  wholesale  prices  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  Danish  bacon 
range  from  285  shillings  ($30.30)  to  293  shillings  per  cwt.  ($31.92), 
depending  on  domestic  retail  prices.    These  prices  remained  practically 
unchanged  from  August  28 — September  I6,  and  were  expected  to  remain 
about  the  same  for  the  immediate  future. 

The  long-term  contract  provides  for  a  minimm  shipment  of  bacon 
from  Denmark  of  not  less  than  90  percent  of  exportable  surplus,  and, 
unless  other^rise  agreed,  a  maximum  in  the  third  year  of  200,000  tons. 

The  quantity  of  bacon  shipped  in  the  current  year  ending  October  1 
idll  be  about  220,000  tons. 
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BRITAIN  SUCCESSFUL 

IN  T3  ERADICATION  IN  CATTLE 

The  United  Kingdom^  where  nioiiierous  breeds  of  American  cattle 
originated  has  reported  important  progress  in  the  elimination  of  bovine 
tuberculosis  from  cattle.    At  the  end  of  June  1955 j  there  vere  about 
5.3  million  cattle  in  attested  (Certified  T.E.-free)  herds  in  Great 
Britain,  as  against  2.25  million  in  October  1950;  an  increase  of  135 
percent  in  less  the.n  5  years.    Over  half  the  cattle  in  the  country 
are  now  in  atcested  herds,  with  ho  percent  in  England,  76  percent  in 
Hales,  and  7^!-  percent  in  Scotland.    Approximately  1,830,000  head  or 
one-fifth  of  the  total  cattle  numbers  in  Great  Britain  vrill  be  in 
Attested  Areas  as  of  October  1,  1955* 

The  four  Eradication  Areas,  declared  on  Iferch  1,  1955^  are  now 
being  added  to  the  existing  Attested  Areas,  At  the  present  rate  of 
progress  it  is  hoped  that  the  country  will  be  free  of  bovine  tuber- 
culosis in  about  the  next  10  years. 

ME]aCAN  URD  RJRCHi^^ES  DOVJN 

Mexico  imported  7*9  million  pounds  of  lard  during  the  first  6 
months  of  this  year  as  compared  with  12.7  million  pounds  for  a 
corresponding  period  a  year  earlier.    Other  types  of  fat  declined 
from  35 '5  million  pounds  to  25.7  million. 

Beef  exports  by  Mexico  declined  from  22.6  to  15.2  million 
pounds.    Live  cattle  exports  rose  from.  5^000  head  during  the  first 
6  months  of  last  year  to  21^-, 000  head  during  the  first  6  months  of 
this  year. 

LARD  SITUATION  IN  PERU 

Production  of  lard  in  Peru  in  195^!-  "v^as  estimated  at  I9.2  mil- 
lion pounds.    Based  on  an  upward  trend  in  hog  numbers  of  about  3 
percent  annually,  Peruvian  hogs  may  account  for  slightly  less  than 
19.8  million  pounds  of  pork  fat  in  1955 » 

Among  Peruvian  imports  of  fats  and  oils,  lard  continues  to  hold 
the  predominant  position.    The  United  States,  principal  exporter  of 
lard  to  Peru  in  1953;  was  also  the  source  of  more  than  half  of  the 
lard  imported  in  195^-    This,  however,  does  not  take  into  account 
the  substantial  imports  from  Holland  of  a  substance  called  lard  com- 
pound.   According  to  some  reports,  it  is  made  by  mixing  tallow  of 
United  States  origin  with  lard  of  Western  European  origin  for  trans- 
shipment to  Peru.    Imports  of  this  item  were  stopped  a  year  ago,  when 
it  was  declared  by  the  Government  to  be  unacceptable  for  human  con- 
sumption.   The  principal  sources  of  lard,  other  than  the  United  States, 
have  been  Argentina  and  Holland,    (Cont'd.,  next  page.) 
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Lard  imports  have  been  substantial  in  1955;  with  Argentina  the 
principal  source  during  the  early  months  of  the  year.    Imports,  in 
recent  months,  have  come  mainly  from  the  United  States  and  Holland. 
Peru's  over-all  production  of  fats  and  oils  has  declined.  Careful 
study  indicates  that  there  is  little  prospect  of  increasing  the  annual 
production  of  these  t;ypes  of  commodities  for  the  next  several  years. 
The  situation  is  further  complicated  by  the  fact  that  Peruvian  diets 
have  been  chronically  short  in  fats  and  oils. 

In  an  effort  to  encoiirage  imports,  the  Peruvian  Government  is 
constructing  storage  facilities  for  all  types  of  edible  fats  and  oils. 
Import  charges  on  -pure  lard,  refined  and  unrefined,  consist  of  a 
7. 667 -percent  surtax  and  a  2-percent  maritime  tax.    It  is  expected 
that  these  i/ill  be  further  reduced  in  order  to  encourage  consumption. 
The  low  consumer  purchasing  power  in  that  country  is  a  major  barrier 
to  increased  consmption. 

Of  some  significance  is  the  wide  spread  betv/een  prices  of  laxd 
and  the  prices  of  vegetable  shortening. 


Prices  of  selected  fats  and  oils  in  Lima,  Peru,  Jiily  1933 

U.S.  cents 

Item  Unit  Soles  per  umt  per  lb. 


Lard 

Local  kg.  8.50  20.08 

Imported  kg.  8.U0  I9.8I+ 

Vegetable  shortening  600  c.c.  6.6O  15.59 

Cottonseed  Cooking  Oil  600  c.c.  U.30  18.27 

Margarine  kg.  7.3O  17.25 


The  predorflinant  position  of  lard  in  the  volume  of  imports  since 
1950  suggests  a  strong  preference  for  this  product  for  many  household 
uses.    It  is  believed  that  Peru  could  import  an  additional  6,600,000 
pounds  of  lard.    The  Pervivian  Government  has  indicated  a  willingness 
to  construct  additional  storage  facilities  if  needed. 

In  1953  Peini  consumed  39  million  pounds  of  all  types  of  animal 
fat  (except  butter);  and  in  I954,  33.2  million  povmds.    The  forecast 
consumption  for  1955  is  3^.1  million  pounds.    The  per  capita  consump- 
tion for  these  years  is:    1953  —  U.30  pounds;  I95I1-  —3.65;  and  1955 
(forecast)  —  3.76.    The  figxH-es  for  United  States  per  capita  consump- 
tion of  lard  alone  are  11. 3  pounds;  10.2;  and  forecast  10. 3. 
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SPAHl  BTCREASES  T^IHEAT  SUPPORT 
PRICES  OVER  LAST  YEAR'S  LEVEL 

Official  prices  for  Spain? s  I955  T^heat  crop  \iere  i-ecently  fixed  by  the  Spanish 
Government  at  an  average  of  ^09  pesetas  per  100  kilograms  ($2.85  per  bushel)  con- 
pared  \7ith  last  yearns  average  of  39I  pesetas  ($2.73  per  bushel).    The  Governments 
prices  for  this  year's  crop  are  generally  higher  than  those  fixed  for  any  of  the 
three  preceding  seasons.    Just  as  in  1953-5^,  when  frsced  prices  were  increased  over 
those  of  the  preceding  year  because  of  a  poor  crop  caused  by  dirought,  the  increase 
this  year  is  attributed  to  a  lower -than -normal  crop  as  a  result  of  drought. 

See  table  below.    Text  continues,  next  page.- 


Spanish  wheat  support  prices,  1952-53  through  1955-5^ 


Types  of  VJheat 

:  1952-53 

:  1953-5^- 

:  195^!-55 

;  1955-56 

: Pesetas 

■  y 

:  Dollars 
1-1  / 

:  ^ 

;Pesetas 

•  y 

: Dollars 
:  2/ 

;Pesetas 

•  y 

: Dollars 

:  ^ 

: Pesetas 

'  y 

: Dollars 

wheats,  fine 
spring,  and  fine 
v±Lite  type  v±ieat 

:  380 

:  2,61 

I  k02 

:  2.31 

:  2.81 

:  ^25 

2.97 

Hard,  high-grade, 
and  similar  wheats 

:  380 

;    2.0I  < 

:  392 

!  2,7^ 

:  392 

:    2.7^1-  • 

:  hl-J 

i  2.91 

Ordinary  white 
and  similar  wheats; 

I    375  ' 

i    2,57  ■ 

'    392  : 

>    2.-jk  : 

"  392 

:    2,7h  : 

:  2,91 

Semi-course ,  ; 

semi -hard,  or 

soft  red  or  ; 

hOJ  \ 

377  : 

1^09  [ 

'.  2.Qk 

Low-grade  red  ; 
and  similar  : 

•    360  : 

37^  ; 

2.^1-7  : 
2.57  i 

377  : 
391  j 

2.63  : 
2.73  ': 

377  : 
391  : 

2.63  : 
2.73  ': 

• 

2.63 
2.36 

1/  Per  100  kilograms 


2/  Per  bushel 
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This  year's  crop  is  substantially  -under  the  large  crop  harvested  last 
year.    Lack  of  rainfall  and  the  resulting  dry  condition  of  the  soil  last 
fall  greatly  delayed  seeding  of  winter  grain.    This  year's  harvest  was 
further  affected  by  the  heat  and  drought  that  prevailed  during  most  of  last 
spring  and  sunmer.    The  Spanish  Minister  of  Agriculture  annotinced  on  July 
30  that  although  the  1955  crop  would  yield  less  than  reciuirements,  little 
if  any  wheat  imports  would  be  necessary  because  of  existing  stocks. 

Instead  of  fixing  prices  for  ^i-  types  of  wheat,  as  in  former  years, 
-  the  Spanish  Government  this  year  established  a  price  for  each  of  5  types 
on  the  basis  of  quality  variations.    These  are  sho^m  in  the  table  on  page 
Ull.    Each  wheat  type  must  conform  to  specified  weight  and  moistiire  re- 
cuirements.    The  indicated  prices  are  those  which  the  Government  will  pay 
for  homegro\m  wheat  sold  from  June  1  to  October  31,  1955.    Premiums  will 
be  ]paid  for  wheat  sold  after  that  date. 

For  wheat  sold  dviring  the  period  November  1,  1955,  to  April  20,  1956, 
farmers  will  receive  a  premium  of  2  pesetas  per  100  kilograms  (l.U  cents 
per  bushel)  for  each  calendar  month  that  the  grain  is  held  unsold  after 
November  1.    For  exajnple,  a  farmer  selling  wheat  in  December  will  receive 
the  price  prescribed  for  the  quality  of  his  grain  plus  k  pesetas  per  100 
kilograms  (2.8  cents  per  bushel). 

These  premiums  represent  a  payment  to  compensate  for  storage  and 
maintenance  costs  beyond  November  1.    They  are  the  same  as  those  applicable 
during  the  three  preceding  marketing  seasons  except  that  in  1952-53  the 
payments  extended  through  all  of  April  and  May.    The  premiums  then  were 
11  pesetas  per  100  kilograms  for  sales  made  during  April,  and  12  pesetas 
for  sales  during  May.    In  the  c\irrent  season  the  premium  payments  period 
expires  April  20. 

The  deadline  for  m.arketing  1955-56  crop  wheat  is  April  20,  1956. 
Spanish  farmers  must  sell  to  the  National  l-Zheat  Service  all  the  wheat  they 
produce  above  the  quantities  required  out  of  each  crop  for  their  o\m  use. 
They  are  not  perraitted  to  use  wheat  for  animal  feed.    The  quantities  that 
they  may  retain  out  of  each  crop  for  food  for  themselves  and  the  members 
of  their  households,  including  hired  help,  is  subject  to  per  capita 
maxima  established  by  law.    The  National  l-Jheat  Service  has  authority  to 
designate  lower  per  capita  quantities,  if  deemed  necessary.    The  National 
IJheat  Service  resells  the  wheat  for  domestic  use  at  margins  fixed  by  law  to 
cover  such  items  as  cost  of  ac3ministration. 

GERMAJT  RERBLIC  TO  IMPORT  PULSES 

Individual  import  licensing  of  pulses  (excluding  seeds)  was  announced 
by  the  German  Republic  recently.    No  value  limit  was  stated,  althougli 
license  applications  may  be  filed  at  any  time  up  to  June  30,  1956.  A 
special  regulation  governing  lima  beans  prohibits  imports  of  those  con- 
taining more  than  10  milligrams  of  pharmacologically  active  prussic  acid 
per  100  grams  of  raw  beans. 
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COOTOF  COIISUIIPTION 
DECLHIES  in  DENI^it^ 

Cotton  consumption  in  Denmark  during  the  August-July  195^-55  marketing 
year  amoxmted  to  U0,000  bales  ( 5OO  pounds  gross)  down  about  9  percent  from  the 
Ui|-,000-bale  consumption  in  the  previous  year.    The  decline  is  attributed  to 
increased  textile  imports  and  new  excise  ta:ces  on  clothing,  as  well  as  a 
tendency  in  consi:imers*  purchasing  habits  to  change  to  more  durable  consumer 
goods  now  that  the  postt/ar  deficit  in  clothing  supplies  has  been  overcome. 

Denmark's  cotton  imports  in  195^-55  amounted  to  33^000  bales,  down  12 
percent  from  imports  of  ^•^3,000  bales  in  1953-5^.    Imports  from  the  United 
States  \'7ere  22,000  bales  or  58  percent  of  the  total  for  195^-55,  as  coi^ipared 
with  23,000  bales  or  53  percent  of  the  total  in  1953-5^.    Increased  inserts 
are  noted  from  Peru  and  Syria,  to  offset  a  decline  in  imports  from  Egypt. 


DEMAPIC:    Imports  of  cotton  from  major  coimtries  of  origin; 
average  193^-38;  annual  1951-5^ 

 (Equivalent  bales  of  50Q  pounds  gross)  


Country 
of  origin 


Year  beginning  August  1 


Average 


1951 


1952 


1953 


195^ 


Egypt.......... 

Peru.....w..,,. 

Syria...,,.,.., 

United  Kingdom, 
United  States., 
UiS.S.R.. ...... 


Other  countries,,.: 
Total......,.:" 


1,000 
bales 

3 

35 


1,000 
bales 

0 
8 
0 
0 

37 
0 
2 


1,000 

bales 

1 
10 
0 
0 

33 
0 
0 


39 


hi 


1/  If  any,  included  in  "Other  comtries" 


1,000 

bales 


5 
3 
0 

6 
23 
3 

3 


^3 


1,000 
bales 

2 
7 
3 
0 
22 
2 


30 


Coii5)iled  from  Danmarks  Vareindf^rsel  og-Udforsel  and  official  reports. 


There  are  about  100,000  ring  spindles  in  the  Danish  textile  industry; 
mule  spindles  are  no  longer  used.    Mill  activity  in  the  three  mills  in  Denmark 
at  present  is  one  shift  for  one  mill,  tv/o  shifts  for  the  second  mill,  and  three 
shifts  for  the  third. 

Cotton  stocks  in  Denmark  on  August  1,  1955^  were  reported  at  6,000  bales, 
do-vm  about  25  percent  from  the  8,000  bales  held  a  year  earlier.    The  reduced 
stock  level  is  expected  to  continue,  reflecting  the  downward  trend  in  mill 
consumption  and  reluctance  on  the  part  of  mil  operato-rs  to  rebuild  stoclcs 
under  pre&&ixt»  tjonditions  erf  px-iofa  ins-ta.'bility. 
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JUBA'S  COTTOIT  CONSm'IPTION 
HICKilASES  SLIGHTLY 


Consimption  of  approximately  32^500  "bales  of  cotton  ( 5OO  pounds  g^oss) 
in  Cuba  during  the  August-July  195^-55  year  represents  an  increase  of  5 
percent  over  the  31,000  "bales  consumed  in  1953-5^.    Consumption  in  1955-56 
is  e:q)ected  to  be  slightly  larger  than  in  the  previous  year,  or  around 
33,500  hales  if  there  are  no  lengthy  work  stoppages  from  labor  disputes 
and  no  deterioration  in  the  country's  economy.    There  vrere  no  serious  labor 
stoppages  during  195^-55  or  1953-5^» 

Cotton  production  in  Cuba  has  been  limited  to  experimental  plantings 
on  one  or  t\ro  farms.    The  output  for  195^-55  amounted  to  3OO  bales  of  lint 
cotton  as  compared  Td-th  1,500  bales  in  1953-5^«    No  sl-piificant  expansion 
is  e:5)ected  in  1955-5^  and  production  is  not  expected  to  exceed  1,000  bales. 
Only  ^00  acres  of  cotton  xrere  planted  in  195^-55  as  compared  with  1,700 
during  the  previous  season,    Ir3regular  rainfall,  during  the  grooving  period, 
excessive  rainfall  during  har'/est  season,  poor  drainage,  and  diffici-ilty  in 
control  of  grass  and  ^ireeds  are  the  principal  reasons  for  disappointing 
results  obtained  from  the  eicperimental  plantings.    Production  of  cotton  on 
a  coinmercisLl  basis  is  not  e^cpected  until  a  satisfactory  solution  of  these 
problems  has  been  found, 

Cuba's  cotton  imports  in  195^-55  amounted  to  32,100  bales  as  compared 
with  31,700  bales  in  l953-5'-i-.    Most  of  the  cotton  consumed  in  Cuba  is 
imported  from  the  United  States.    Only  three  firms  imported  cotton  during 
195^-55  or  the  previous  year^    No  cotton  is  bouglit  or  sold  locally  as  the 
domestic  cotton  is  produced  on  farms  ovnaed  by  te:d:ile  mills,  and  the  cotton 
was  consumed  in  their  mills.    Ml  imports  -i-tere  made  directly  by  the  textile 
mills  for  utilization  at  their  own  mills.    C.I.F.  costs  are  reportedly 
to  ^2  cents  per  pound,  net,  above  New  York  market  quotations,  and  there  is 
an  aa.ditional  consular  fee  of  80  cents  per  bale, 

Cuba's  cotton  stocks  on  August  1,  1955,  ^/ere  reported  at  7,000  bales— 
approximately  the  same  as  the  quantity  held  a  year  earlier. 

WADA  BUYniG  i:OEE 
lEXICAI^I  COTTOrJ 


A  recent  report  from  Canada  indicates  that  Canadian  cotton  mills  have 
been  actively  buying  tfexican  cotton  in  the  last  few  -creeks,  ^d.th  price  quotations 
for  the  better  grades  ranging  from  3  to       cents  per  pound  lower  than  those  for 
comparable  United  States  qualities.    Even  v/ider  spreads  are  reported  for  the 
lower  grades.    It  has  also  been  reported  that  many  mills  liave  purchased  their 
reouirei:snts  through  March  I956,  and  that  favorable  CLUOtations  from  Guatemala 
1956^'^^^^^  ^^^'"^  being  received  for  cotton  for  delivery  in  April  and  May 

The  United  States  traditionally  has  been  the  principal  source  of  cotton 
for  Canada,  supplying  approxitnately  300,000  bales  (5OO  pounds  gross)  or  92 
percent  of  total  imports  cLuriiig  the  11  months  August- June  195^-55,  and  215,000 
bales  or       percerit  of  the  total  in  the  comparable  period  of  1953-5^. 
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STATUS  OF  PiRUVIM  GOVIENMMT 
ODBACGO  MONOPOLY 

A  law  vas  passed  on  June  17,  1955 ^  for  liquidation  of  the  Peruvian 
Government  Totacco  Monopoly  (Jilstanco  del  Totaco) ,  but  the  law  vill  not 
"be  put  into  operation  until  detailed  regulations  are  issued.    In  the 
meantime  the  cigarette  factory  and  other  operations  of  the  Estanco  con- 
tinue as  they  have  in  the  past.    Moreover,  the  entire  scale  of  prices  of 
tobacco  products  sold  by  the  iJstanco  has  iaeen  recently  substantially 
increased,  showing  that  the  Monopoly  is  still  active.    The  reason  for 
these  price  increases  is  reportedly  because  of  the  recent  increases 
in  cost  of  both  national  and  imported  cigarettes  and  tobaccos  while 
resale  prices  have  remained  unchanged. 

Prices  of  leading  American  brands  of  cigarettes  have  been  increased 
from  6  soles  (31.6  cents)  to  7  soles  (36.8  cents), and  king-size  ciga- 
rettes have  been  increased  from  6. 50  soles  (3^.2  cents)  to  7-50  soles 
(39.5  cents).    A  comparable  percentage  increase  has  been  made  in  the 
leading  nationally  produced  cigarettes,  containing  North  American  tobacco. 
Increases  in  the  lower  priced  local  brands  of  cigarettes  have  been  as 
much  as  50  percent. 

As  the  law  providing  for  liquidation  of  the  Estanco  in  large  degree 
has  been  brought  about  by  dissatisfaction  of  tobacco  planters  with 
purchasing  policies  of  the  Estanco,  it  is  likely  that  pressure  from 
the  planters  may  eventually  hasten  liquidation  of  the  Monopoly. 


SCOTTISH,  RUSSIAN  CO-OPS  AC2^EE 

TO  TRADE  mmr,  woolens 

An    agreement  for  exchange  of  Scottish  woolen  fabrics  for  Soviet  wheat 
has  been  concluded  in  London  between  the  Scottish  Cooperative  Wholesale 
Society  and  the  Central  Association  of  Consumers*  Cooperatives  of  the 
USSR  (Tsentrosoyuz ) .    Quantities  were  not  mentioned. 


IRELAND  INCREASES  IMPORT 
EUTY  ON  MARGARINE 

The  customs  duty  on  imports  of  margarine  into  Ireland  has  been  in- 
creased from  3<i.  per  pound  (3.5  cents)  for  all  countries  to  50  percent 
and  valorem,  effective  September  16,  1955.    A  preferential  rate  of 
33-1/3  percent    ad  valorem  applies  to  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom 
and  Canada, 
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SWISS  TRADE  IN  DAIRY  lEODUCTS 

The  two  items  under  the  above  headlines  "were  published  in  the 
October  3,  1955,  issue  of  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets  (p. 377),  ^ut  vere  not 
listed  under  "Contents"  on  the  front  cover. 


PUBLICATIONS  RELATING  TO  U.  S.  FOREIGN  ACBICUIiHrRAL  TRADE 

Issued  recently  and  available  free  upon  request 
from  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture ,  Washington  25 ,  D  .  C . 

Export  Possibilities  for  United  States  Meat  Products .    Foreign  Ag.  Giro. 
Marketing  Poultry  Products  in  Venezuela.    Foreign  Ag.  Circ ,  FPE-13-55- 
Foreign  Agricultural  Trade  Digest;    September  1955 

Italy  as  a  Market  for  U.S.  Farm  Products .    Foreign  Ag,  Circ.  FATP-35-55 

Northern  European  Market  Situation  of  Walnuts  and  Filberts.    Foreign  Ag. 
Circ.  FN -9 -55 

1955  World  Filbert  Crop  Dovn  Sharply .    Foreign  Ag.  Circ .  FN-10-55 
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LATE  NSWS 

Although  hurricane  "Janet"  bypassed  the  Jamaica  mainland,  the  high  vinds 
dajnaged  the  banana  crop  in  some  sections.    Jamaica  is  one  of  the  larger 
banana  exporting  countries  of  Middle  America.    The  total  daaage  to  the 
banana  crop  -was  aesesaed  at  about  12  percent.    Early  reports  indicate 
severe  damage  to  the  banana  crop  in  Trinidad.    Itinidad  is  one  of  the 
smaller  producers. 


See  additional  LATi;  NEWS,  pp.  392  and  kO^ 
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